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PREFACE 


This is the second edited anthology of poems by me after 
Ninety-Nine Words. 

Why another anthology of poems when the world of poetry 
is shrinking precariously under the weight of materialistic 
cravings? 

While I was tormenting myself with this thought, two 
things happened and cued me for the task of editing this 
anthology. 

On a sluggish winter afternoon, Gulzar, an eminent lyricist 
and acclaimed poet in Urdu, asked me to send at least twenty 
poems from the Odia language for his mega project. He urged 
that I must include Jayanta Mahapatra’s poems. 

On another occasion he revealed, while giving an interview 
to me for a long pending project that I had planned with him, 
that he met Jayanta Mahapatra for the first time in a SAARC 
poetry festival at Delhi and was profoundly touched by him. I 
was taken aback by this revelation. Incidentally I had met both 
of them in that festival. 

Both Jayanta Mahapatra and Gulzar are practitioners of 
the poetic art. They are both known for their outstanding 
contributions to poetry. Both of them are loved and respected 
by poetry lovers. Jayanta Mahapatra hails from a place that 
is relatively obscure in India and practically non-existent for 
westerners. Gulzar resides in Mumbai, a metropolis and a toast 
of the media. Both are true to their art: poetry. It is Mahapatra’s 
story, however, that is truly inspirational. 
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Poetry is the sweetest sound there is, as George Szirtes 
says. Poems have changed our way of looking at the world. 
Here is what the poet John Burnside says: ‘Poetry is important 
because it makes us think, it opens us up to wonder and the 
sometimes astonishing possibilities of language. It is, in its 
subtle yet powerful way, a discipline for re-engaging with a 
world we take too much for granted.’ He is right. When people 
refer to a mountain or a body of water as a ‘natural resource’, 
something to be simply exploited for our need and comfort, 
poetry reminds us that those mountains and water bodies are 
not mere objects of statistics, but are symbols of something 
sacred. 

But then poetry is a vast country. Where to put the 
spotlight? I thought it would be a good idea to focus on the 
work of the poets from Odisha who have composed poems in 
English, thus creating an Odishan corner in the Indian English 
poetic scene. As a person I have grown up with some of the 
poems assembled here and now as an editor I have re-lived the 
process. 

I am grateful to Prof. Himansu S. Mohapatra, who has 
contributed a thoughtful and scholarly introduction on Odia- 
English poetry, emphasising its tradition and strength. 

1 also express my deep appreciation for my friend and poet 
Hemant Divate, whose steadfast commitment to poetry has 
resulted in this little book seeing the light of day. 


MANU DASH 


xil 
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INTRODUCTION 
Himansu S. Mohapatra 


The Little Big Tradition: English Verse from Odisha 


This anthology introduces readers to Odia-English poetry 
through a representative collection. It showcases the poets 
from Odisha, both citizens and diasporans, established and 
emerging, and provides a fair sampling of their verse. It 
cannot, however, plunge directly into the job of glossing their 
work or commenting on it without going through a detour 
to address the question of the undeserved neglect Odisha has 
suffered. And if the wrong can be redressed by close and loving 
attention, then the book can be said to have found its rationale. 
As a first step, it is necessary to sift fact from fiction. 


Odisha: Myth and Reality 


It is true Odisha is a bustling and populous Indian state with 
a glorious and venerable heritage in literature and the arts. 
It is rich in natural and mineral resources and is the coveted 
destination at the present time of multinational corporations 
and industries. The language of the state, Odia, is a prominent 
eastern language with a long ancestry and enjoys the 
distinction of being the first language to have been the basis 
of state formation when in the 1930s states were carved out 
linguistically. 
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Yet when a poet or artist or intellectual from Odisha has 
to face audiences abroad, especially in the western world, 
she often feels clueless. Her interlocutors cannot figure 
out where she is coming from. The name of her state does 
not seem to register even today in the consciousness of the 
average literate western person, not to speak of the elites. 
In the early eighties when the present writer was in the 
UK on a commonwealth scholarship he went through the 
acute embarrassment, not to mention mental stress, of not 
being able to book a trunk call to the southern Odishan 
town of Berhampur where his family then lived because the 
international operator would not accept that Odisha (then 
Orissa) was an Indian state. In the mid nineties the same 
scenario was played out for him, albeit on a smaller scale, 
when a British-born Pakistani whom he met at a party in 
Oxford expressed his utter disbelief that a place like Odisha 
(then Orissa) was a part of India at all. 

Even people who have had an association with Odisha have 
tended to distance themselves from it after they achieved fame 
and name because of the supposed difficulty over explaining 
what it is and where. Thus Mira Nair, the world renowned film 
maker who spent her formative girlhood years in Bhubaneswar, 
said in a New Yorker essay after the phenomenal success of 
Monsoon Wedding (2002) that she spent her childhood and 
adolescence in a place which was ‘250 kilometers south of 
Calcutta’, thus avoiding direct mention of the place. On other 
occasions when she did mention the place for biographical 
reasons, it was only to pull it up short for its inability to measure 
up socially and culturally. Recently of course she is said to have 


made amends by speaking very well of Odisha in an interview 
on the BBC. 
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Odisha signifies a sense of remoteness from the centre.! 
This holds good both abroad and at home.? The out of sorts 
feeling that seizes an Odia when she is asked her whereabouts 
is then very real. And if she happens to be a poet, as Shanta 
Acharya is, then her personal testimony about it is worth 
listening to. She has resided in London for more than the 
past two decades, with regular trips, in between, to India and 
her home towns of Cuttack and Bhubaneswar (referred to as 
the twin city). Yet her poem ‘Names as Homes’ harps on the 
difficulty of defining herself in terms of her ancestral home 
simply because the name of that home, Odisha, does not ring 
a bell in her western interlocutors. She too has to fall back 
on the same expedient of rerouting herself through Kolkata, 
experiencing a sense of wrenching in the process which can 
only find an outlet in her poem’ wry tone of resignation and 
acceptance in its concluding lines: 


My history and geography remain the same, 
And I retain my name like an ancestral home. 
So, you see my friend, there is a lot in a name. 


But then of course one of India’s finest living practitioners of 
poetry in English, Jayanta Mahapatra, is an Odia who has lived 
in the town of Cuttack, traversing its ‘dirty malarial lanes’ (“The 
Lost Children of America’) all his life. He began writing poetry 
in English in his forties, defying all the odds stacked up against 
him, his profession as lecturer in Physics in the uninspiring 
environment of Odisha’s government colleges included. It is not 
just that he has been prolific as a poet with seventeen volumes 
to his name and publications in all the leading international 
fora; he has also won a significant proportion of the top prizes 
awarded in the field of literature in India and abroad. 
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Mahapatra won the prestigious Sahitya Akademi award 
in 1981, becoming thereby the first Indian English poet to 
do so, which is a phenomenal achievement on the part of an 
Odia, especially in view of the fact that the Sahitya Akademi 
honoured the three more visible Indian English poets—and 
visibility must be understood in terms of a metropolitan 
location—Nissim Ezekiel (Mumbai), A. K. Ramanujan 
(Chicago) and Keki N. Daruwalla (Delhi) only after Mahapatra. 
He has acquitted himself no less spectacularly abroad, winning 
a string of coveted awards in the USA, the UK and Australia. 
The latest in a long list is Allen Tate Poetry prize from Sewanee 
Review, one of the oldest and the most prestigious literary 
periodicals in the USA. There are other entries in the list just 
as arresting such as IOWA Writing Programme fellowship and 
Jacob Gladstein Memorial prize and so on. So Odisha’s lack of 
visibility in the international arena is by no means on account 
of any dearth of talent of Odia artists and intellectuals. This 
obscurity is a matter of sociology and economics. It is a matter 
of history, of the uneven logic of development that has been 
visited on the region. Odisha is admittedly disadvantaged in 
not having a vibrant city like the big four located in the four 
regional centres of the country. 

It is well known that no intellectual or cultural pursuit is 
more constrained and hamstrung by the absence of a thriving 
metropolis than English language writing, even that mixed and 
hybrid form of English that gives a special twang to the English 
usage by Indians. The acculturation process is accelerated by 
the cross-fertilisation of multiple languages and ethnicities 
that a big city enables. Unsurprisingly, ‘Hinglish’ or ‘Ingdh?’, 
as the famous Bollywood lyricist Prasoon Joshi chooses to 
call it, is a Mumbai product and can only be replicated with 
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laughable consequences—as Odlish, for instance in Cuttack or 
Bhubaneswar. The following comment by John Oliver Perry— 
Perry has in fact restated what R. Parthasarathy spelled out in 
clearer terms in the introduction to the first major anthology of 
Indian English verse he edited’—about the inherent difficulties 
facing Indian poets who write in English is apposite to the Odia- 
English poetic scene. This is what he says in his essay ‘Neither 
Alien nor Postmodern: Jayanta Mahapatra’s Poetry from India’: 
‘No area in India speaks English predominantly, so not only is 
the poet’s audience dispersed and without a dependable ear, the 
poet also must write without a living context of Indian English 
voices. The languages in the street and indeed in the home— 
the kitchen, the nursery, the bedroom—have a fundamentally 
different alphabet and sound structure for vowels, consonants, 
and stressing, not to mention the absence of words for India’s 
luxuriant flora and fauna...’ (Kenyon Review. Vol. VIII, No. 4, 
Fall 1986, pp. 55-56). That process of Indianization through 
‘indigenization’ (p. 4), as Perry calls it in another essay ‘Made 
in India: Cultural Forces on Indian English Poetry’ (Asian 
Thought and Society. Vol. XVI, No. 46, January 1991), is then 
likely to be a rare sight in the literary transactions taking place 
in English in Odisha. The bureaucratized and academicized 
idiom rules in the public domain here. In the work places of 
Odisha, as in the rest of the country, it is a bookish form of 
English that prevails. 


Home-Bound Pilgrim 


What then does this tradition of verse have to recommend itself? 
This collection, featuring selections from eight Odia poets who 
write in English, is an attempt to answer this question. There 
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are two main counts on which this verse can be recommended. 
The first is a linguistic one. If the bureaucratized idiom meets 
a challenge anywhere at all, it does so in the realm of poetry 
which, by its very nature, has the ability to bend and stretch 
the medium. And Odia-English poetry does not disappoint 
here. Secondly, these poets, being what Frank Allen calls ‘two- 
languaged’ poets and Odisha-based (with only two exceptions, 
namely the UK-based Shanta Acharya and Hemant Mohapatra 
who lives in the US and is now studying in the UK), are inevitably 
caught in the traffic between two worlds. They—again the US- 
based Hemant is an exception, as will be seen—write about 
this predicament, but from within the framework of small 
town life without having to project the big city as their dream 
and salvation. As Allen has revealingly said in his seminal essay 
‘Crisis of Belief’, ‘Their choice of a place to write shouldn’t be 
interpreted negatively; it's not what they want to flee, rather 
what they want to deepen and cultivate’ (Parnassus: Poetry in 
Review. Vol. 9, No. 1, Spring/Summer 1981: p. 333). The verse 
they produce is imbued with a sense of place, although things 
and ideas are brought in from afar in an effort to either open 
up the narrow horizons and blind alleys or confirm a sense of 
rootedness. Bibhu Padhi’s poem ‘The Golden Gate’, included 
here, gives a paradigmatic expression to this sense of place. The 
entire poem is a response to Vikram Seth’s much acclaimed 
novel in verse of the same name, published in 1986. This is 
the second work by a writer of Indian descent to have etched 
India firmly in the global consciousness, the first being Salman 
Rushdie’s Midnight’ Children which came in 1981. But if we 
think in generic terms, then The Golden Gate is to be counted 
a progenitor of developments in Indian English verse much in 
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the same way that Rushdie’s novel instigated developments in 
the Indian novel. 

Poet Sudeep Sen begins his magisterial overview of Indian 
poetry in the 1990s in World Literature Today by acknowledging 
the iconic status of Seth’s verse novel: ‘Without doubt, Vikram 
Seth’s novel in verse The Golden Gate (1986) marked the 
watershed for the modern movement in Indian poetry. Not 
only does the book figure on the center-stage of the New 
Formalist movement in America, but its prodigious global 
success...has put new Indian poetry on the international 
map’ (p. 261). Such a monumental work is bound to create an 
‘anxiety of influence’ for a provincial poet with no standing or 
stature. But Padhi tackles the work head on, recognizing its 
novelty (‘so much unlike anything / we’ve known till now’), but 
unafraid to reinstate the simple, the plain and the unglamorous 
so that ‘life's humbler modes of extension’ (an allusion to the 
way Odisha is) are not forgotten in a hurry under the glare 
of that distant and fetishized art object and its hyperreal city. 
Padhi’s lines, as if in an effort to match Seth’s own, are subtle, 


elegant and ironic: 


A tour de force. A masterpiece of the mind. 

The words from the dark balconies of praise 

Are many, uttered in one breath, neglectful 

Of life's humbler modes of extension, its 

Darker announcements of paralysed fates. 

Is there anywhere a voice of the heart, a word 

Of consolation, a syllable of gentleness? 

Let the Gate remain where it is, artfully anchored 
‘To its place by nails of praise. 
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This is ‘perspectivalism’ at its best, as Padhi is engaging in 
a ‘provincialising’ manouevre, pitting Odisha against San 
Francisco. And it is not so much about jingoistic celebration 
of one’s gully or mohalla. It is about finding one’s bearings in 
the welter of confusing and cacophonous voices. It is about 
the quiet dignity of home, of having a home address to return 
to no matter how nondescript and obscure, of being, in the 
memorable phrasing of Niranjan Mohanty ‘a home-bound 
pilgrim.” In the last lines of the poem, Padhi rises to a yogic 
view of the glorious eventlessness of it all, of things gloriously 
not happening: 


Let our failures 
Float about it, find their unblemished places 
Of sympathy, their lonely retreats into themselves. 


Odia-English: At Home in Hybridity 


All of the above is a sort of ramble through the woods to find 
the trees, meaning the individual poets and poems, from a 
vantage point and to provide some signposts for the work of 
eight poets whose poems are featured in the pages that follow. 
But an important point needs to be raised at the outset. What 
is it that defines a good Odia-English poem? Is it good because 
it is the repository of Odianess, a form of ghostly Odia essence? 
Or is it good because of its craftsmanship and technique plus 
its thematic or symbolic resonance? The two early editors of 
Indian English poetry, R. Parthasarathy and Arvind Krishna 
Mehrotra, seem to have contrasting takes on this, the former 
settling for the soul idea and the latter for the form. But the 
latter, in his ardour to argue the former off his feet, overstates 
his case a little: ‘A good poem is a good poem, and not because 
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it matches the colour of the poet’s skin or passport’ (1992: p. 5). 
If this is the case, then the title of his Oxford India anthology, 
Twelve Modern Indian Poets, is surely a misnomer. 

Inany sampling of Indian verse there has to bea concern with 
situatedness if not with Indianness, with cultural specificity if 
not with an ahistorical essence. By the same token Odia-English 
verse has to be about a sense of belonging to this eastern Indian 
state, even if this sense is tinged with an ironic detachment, 
even criticism. Otherwise there would be no sense in invoking 
a country or a region or a landscape. Even when couched in 
seemingly essentialist terms, it is the signature quality of India 
as a place or culture or a melange of languages that Vinay 
Dharwadker locates in Indian English literature: ‘One of the 
objects that Indian English literature as a whole renders into 
the medium of English is the Indianness that resides “naturally” 
in the various indigenous languages of the subcontinent—the 
composite, specifically Indian quality which, in a Heideggerian 
and Derridean vocabulary, may be said to have its “being” in 
the “house” of the “Indian languages”? (2004: p. 261).5 This 
speaks for the region as well. Of the English language verse of 
Jayanta Mahapatra, he says, ‘he lets us listen to the hypnotic, 
abstract stillness at the heart of Oriya’ (p. 261) This is not so 
much Odianess as it is linguistic distinctiveness. As long as 
it does not mean a one-way traffic from the ‘source’ Odia to 
the ‘target’ English (Dharawadker’s phraseology admittedly 
implies something like this) we can expect an Odia-English 
poem to evoke—through the ‘defamiliarising’ lens of English, 
of course—the Odishan landscape and sensibility. 

Another justification for this book now swims into view, the 
possibility it offers of breaking the homogeneity of the Odia 
psyche conjured up by Dharwadker’s phrase ‘hypnotic, abstract 
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stillness at the heart of Oriya’ by revealing the diversity of 
poetic testaments and practices assembled here. For, the bane 
of much critical appraisal of this body of work is the tendency 
to lump together all Odia poets writing in English under one 
rubric, a tendency that is exacerbated by the move to see the 
junior and younger poets as Mahapatra clones. M. K. Naik, for 
instance, has this to say about the new poets from Odisha in 
his extended version of the history of Indian English literature: 
“The shadow of Mahapatra has inevitably fallen on the verse of 
all these three Oriyas (he takes the names of Niranjan Mohanty, 
Prabhanjan K. Mishra and Rabindra K. Swain). They try to 
emulate Mahapatra’s quiet meditativeness, slightly touched 
with sorrow and nostalgia’ (p. 182). This remark might be 
welcome to outsiders to the tradition by appearing to give 
them a handle on a growing and diverse body of work, but it is 
not really helpful for an assessment of this corpus. The distant 
view, therefore, is in need of counterbalancing by a view from 
up close. This is one of the missions of the present book. 


As in a Kaleidoscope 


The brief glimpses of the poets that follow serve only as 
pointers to their verse panorama. Their common concern, as 
can be seen, is to write back the small things in. The verses, 
however, bear the personal stamp of the individual poets as 
they engage the intellect and the emotion, cognition and 
instinct in different mixes and measures, creating a plurality of 
tones and styles. 

Jayanta Mahapatra is the unquestioned pioneer of this little 
big tradition. In the late nineteen sixties he contributed three 
poems in English to a Kolkata (then Calcutta)-based magazine 
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tited Levant, which virtually created the genre. Then in 
1971 he was catapulted to high international visibility. Seven 
of his poems, the same ones that were rejected by the then 
influential The Illustrated Weekly of India for its poetry section, 
were published in the pages of Critical Quarterly under the 
editorship of the dour C. B. Cox who wrote in his acceptance 
letter that he was happy to give a break to an Indian poet after 
seventeen years as the journal’s editor because he was struck by 
the ‘quality of landscape’ portrayed in Mahapatra’s sleek and 
laconic poems about scenes and situations ina remote, tradition- 
bound place. Mahapatra can actually excel as much in the terse 
and imagistic style (‘Dawn at Puri’) as in a more expansive 
anecdotal style (Relationship, ‘Hunger’, ‘Grandfather’). But 
whether it is imagistic or narrative, Mahapatra feelings for 
words are uncanny and his verse is layered with meaning as 
his images drawn from widely different spheres are telescoped 
into one another. 

Next in esteem is Bibhu Padhi whose verse plumbs the 
inner life with an intensity that is rare among contemporary 
poets. His characteristic move is retrospective and palindromic 
(as in ‘Turning Forty’, ‘A Matter of Return’ and ‘Happiness’) 
rather than progressive. Thus his verse centres on the motif of 
returning in an effort at divesting the self from the weight of 
possessions. Of all the eight poets it is Padhi who is closest to a 
modernist perception of the mind-body dualism which can only 
be resolved through a single-minded devotion to art or poetry 
(‘...each possible urge towards friendship were / fastened 
to our crumpled skin/and decrepit minds, latched onto / a 
song...’). Padhi is the poet par excellence of the heart and 
has probably fashioned the most finely calibrated vocabulary 
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for the mysterious way that the heart works in its ‘cloistered 
aloneness and misery’ (‘Another Name’). 

The use of myth in the two senior poets is always subtle 
even when explicitly invoked. But for Prabhanjan K. Mishra 
apparently the miracle of poetry can only happen against 
the explicit backdrop of myths and legends of Odisha. So his 
poems take the reader over the old ground in a gesture that 
is heavy with recall (‘Konark by Night’, ‘Mahanad;:’), but that 
also entails an ironic glance at a prosaic and barren present. 
Mishra does, however, impress more with his flat and dead pan 
rendering of myths as they degenerate into forms of ritualized 
behaviour (“The Dung Woman’). 

A poet in the mould of Padhi in that he cultivates the inner 
world is Niranjan Mohanty (unfortunately no more). Where 
Padhi is solipsistic, Mohanty is narcissistic, preoccupied with 
fears of irrelevance and death. In fact, ‘fears and years’ (‘The 
Epic’), in their literal and metaphorical guises, offer the master 
key to Mohanty’s poetry. He is always earnest and is rarely 
ever tongue-in-cheek or ironic. On the plus side, he milks the 
English sounds for their mournful tunes better than any other 
poet of his generation. 

The only woman poet in this group, Shanta Acharya, 
who has already received a respectable mention earlier in this 
introduction, is a diasporic figure. She writes naturally about 
her ‘in between’ state of existence (‘Names as Homes’) and in 
so doing brings to bear upon poetry a delicate and nuanced 
migrant sensibility, a concern with polyglotting (‘Loose Talk’) 
and a sense of the imperial language’s advantage in transcending 
a narrow weltanschauumg. She also memorializes her ancestors, 
especially grandparents (‘On First Reading the Bhagavad 
Gita’), for that infusion of ‘peace that passeth understanding.’ 
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Rabindra K. Swain’s verse is awash with the tension 
between the domestic and the aesthetic (‘A Poem’s Worth’), as 
one reviewer observed in The Hindu a couple of years ago.® It is 
poetry ‘of the second person’ and is, thereby, at a remove from 
the self and its ruses. Always ironic in its attempt at deflating 
the sacred, Swain’s tone is somber in its portrayal of the grip 
of the oedipal on the psychic life. Swain’s verse is also the most 
modernist in its allusive and collagistic textual (‘Susurrus in the 
Skull’) surface. 

The raw and earthy voice, earnest and heartfelt, defines 
Manu Dash’s poetry. He writes about ordinary things, but 
in a manner that brings out their hidden essence. His poems 
present sharp snapshots of dark and traumatic events (‘Bhopal’, 
‘Memories of a Super Cyclone’) that have blighted the lives of 
ordinary folks. There is often a productive tension between 
sentiment and idiom as Dash tries to render life’s ironies 
(‘Photograph at CST’) he has such a compelling need to 
express. 

The last poet in this book, the youngest and the one who 
is being anthologized for the first time ever, is a diasporan. He 
shares more than his surname with Jayanta Mahapatra. This 
is of course his non-poetic vocation or profession which in his 
case is engineering. But Hemant Mohapatra, the newest find, 
is a poet who practices minimalist poetry (‘All that Bravery ...’) 
with a thin but clear narrative line. He writes about unrequited 
love or love that has lost its flower of feeling, its passion (‘How 
it Adds up’, ‘Letter from Exile: II’). The western ambience of 
solitariness and a sparse human presence accentuates the sense 
of disconnect in his poetry between the self and the world, 
often conjured up through the poet’s female interlocutor 
(‘Letter from Exile: IV’). 
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Conclusion 


This is the first book to have brought together the major 
Odia poets who have composed English-language poetry and 
have contributed to a rich and growing tradition. This fact 
has more significance than meets the eye. Two main types of 
anthologies of English language poetry have been noticeable 
so far in Indian publishing. The first—and good examples of 
this are Jeet Thayil’s 60 Indian Poets (2008) and Sudeep Sen’s 
The HarperCollins Book of English Poetry (2012)—is that which 
presents selections froin the works of Indian English poets from 
all over the country. Here omissions and exclusions are natural. 
In the second type of presentation such as that exemplified by 
Ranjit Hoskote’s anthology of fourteen poets titled Reasons for 
Belonging (2002) literarily rich regions like Mumbai and Delhi 
are mined, but with the unfortunate effect of sidelining the 
literary hinterland. Further, the regional here, bolstered by 
its metropolitan status, is conflated with the national. In this 
instance, exclusions, inescapable and inexorable as they are, 
also tend to get naturalised. 

In this day and age of rising regional aspirations this sort 
of exclusivity is bound to be met by a reassertion of regional 
traditions in art, culture, craft and sculpture. This indeed is 
the motive force behind the present book. Jo prevent this 
from degenerating into a knee-jerk reaction is the primary 
responsibility of its presenter. The only safeguard lies in 
providing a good and wholesome fare. This book can be 
reasonably sure of the quality of its offering. Its cultivation of 
the regional, of the little big tradition where ‘little’ and ‘big’ 
stand for the delightful oxymoron that is Odia-English verse, 
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is not without a sound reason, namely to resoundingly stake 
out a space for the Odishan within the heart of the pan-Indian. 
It is also entirely fitting that the book should be forged in the 
smithy of a Mumbai ‘clearing’ house.’ 


Notes 


1. For an account of remoteness as personal handicap but also as 
creative vitamin, Subhashini Kaligotla’s remarks in her essay on 
Odia poets, ‘Spotlight on Indian English Poetry’, are pertinent: 
‘All are, by virtue of geography and biography, ‘outsiders’ to the 
mainstream poetry tradition.... Mahapatra and Swain concur that 
theirs is a poetic consciousness shaped by remoteness, both physical 
and metaphysical, from the metros—places such as Bombay, Delhi, 
and Calcutta, in which artists congregate in dynamic communities 
and interact with poetry enthusiasts at readings and other literary 
events. Compared to the artists in these cosmopolitan hotspots, the 
Oriya poets lead a lonely existence where the only community is 
a virtual one of a republic of one’ (Catamaran: South Asian American 
Writing. Vol. 7, Fall 2007, p. 98). 

2. For an example of the condescending attitude towards Odisha 
within India, look at the following dust-jacket description for 
Sumanyu Satpathy’s book Reading Literary Culture (Jaipur: Rawat, 
2009): ‘A melange of surveys, introductions, essays, reviews and 
interviews, this unique book offers a window-view to some key 
cultural figures, historical moments, and issues in one of India’s 
fascinating locations—Orissa—whose rich and ancient literary 
heritage remains relatively obscure to the world outside.’ 

3. The relevant quote from Parathasarathy is as follows: ‘The second 
is the quality of idiom he (the poet) uses. There has always been 
a time-lag between the living, creative idiom of English-speaking 
peoples and the English used in India. And this time-lag is not 
likely to diminish, although it has today considerably narrowed 
down English in India rarely approaches the liveliness and 
idiosyncrasy of usage one finds in African or West Indian writing 
.. (Parthasarathy, Ten Twentieth Century Indian Poets. Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1975, p. 3). 
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. Although this was the governing concept in Niranjan Mohanty’s 
Ph.D. thesis on Indian English poetry and supplied the title of his 
thesis, the expression has a particular resonance for Odia-English 
poetic tradition 

. Dharwadker’s essay ‘The Historical Formation of Indian-English 
Literature’ is included in Sheldon Pollack (ed.), Literary Cultures 
in History: Reconstructions from South Asia. New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2003. 

. Subhashini Kaligotla review of Swain’s Susurrus in the Skull in The 
Hindu Literary Review (7 December 2008) drew attention to this 
fearure of his poetry in its very title. 

. No better compliments can be paid to Odia-English poets and 
poetry than what Anjum Hasan writes about Jayanta Mahapatra in 
the course of her elegant Caravan (1 November 2010) essay on the 
Clearing House and Bombay poetry. She applauds his efforts ‘in 
the outpost of Cuttack’ and through his journal Chandrabhaga and 
his own poetry publications in ‘bringing poetry to the small town 
and then sending it back again into the world.’ She contrasts the 
centrality of publication in Mahapatra’s career with the ambivalence 
towards publication on the part of the Bombay poets. It is ironic, 
of course, that the openness accorded to Mahapatra—his poetry 
book The False Start which was published by Clearing House in 
the eighties—should not be extended to other poets from Odisha 
later. After all, as Hasan rightly points out, Bombay was never 
meant, at least in the hands of the pioneers like Nissim Ezekiel, 
Gieve Patel and Arvind Krishna Mehrotra, to be a mere physical 
location, albeit of a cosmopolitan character. This insularity is 
probably noticeable in Ranjit Hoskore’s conceptualisation. 
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Jayanta Mahapatra 
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A Missing Person 


In the darkened room 
a woman 
cannot find her reflection in the mirror 


waiting as usual 


at the edge of sleep 


In her hands she holds 

the oil lamp 

whose drunken yellow flames 
know where her lonely body hides 


Dawn at Puri 


Endless crow noises. 
A skull on the holy sands 
‘Tilts its empty country towards hunger. 


White-clad widowed women 
past the centres of their lives 
are waiting to enter the Great Temple. 


Their austere eyes 
stare like those caught in a net, 
hanging by the dawn’s shrinking strands of faith. 


The frail early light catches 


ruined, leprous shells leaning against one another, 
a mass of crouched faces without names, 
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and suddenly breaks out of my hide 
into the smoky blaze of a sullen solitary pyre 
that fills my ageing mother: 


her last wish to be cremated here 
twisting uncertainly like light 
on the shifting sands. 


Grandfather 

(Starving, on the point of death, Chintamani Mabapatra 
embraced Christianity during the terrible famine that struck 
Orissa in 1866) 


‘The yellowed diary’s notes whisper in vernacular. 
They sound the forgotten posture, 

the cramped cry that forces me to hear that voice. 
Now I stumble in your black-paged wake. 


No uneasy stir of cloud 

darkened the white skies of your day; the silence 

of dust grazed in the long afternoon sun, ruling 

the cracked fallow earth, ate into the laughter of 
your flesh. 


For you it was the hardest question of all. 

Dead, empty trees stood by the dragging river, 

past your weakened body, flailing against your sleep. 
You thought of the way the jackals moved, to move. 


Did you hear the young tamarind leaves rustle 

in the cold mean nights of your belly? Did you see 
your own death? Watch it tear at your cries, 

break them into fits of hard unnatural laughter? 
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How old were you? Hunted, you turned coward and ran, 
the real animal in you plunging through your bone. 

You left your family behind, the buried things, 

the precious clod that praised the quality of a god. 


The imperishable that swung your broken body, 

turned it inside out? What did faith matter? 

What Hindu world so ancient and true for you to hold? 
Uneasily you dreamed toward the centre of your web. 


The separate life let you survive, while perhaps 

the one you left wept in the blur of your heart. 

Now in a night of sleep and taunting rain 

my son and I speak of that famine nameless as stone. 


A conscience of years is between us. He is young. 

The whirls of glory are breaking down for him before me. 
Does he think of the past as a loss we have lived, our own? 
Out of silence we look back now at what we do not know. 


There is a dawn waiting beside us, whose signs 

are a hundred-odd years away from you, Grandfather. 
You are an invisible piece on a board 

whose move has made our children grow, to know us, 


carrying us deep where our voices lapse into silence. 
We wish we knew you more. 

We wish we knew what it was to be, against dying, 
to know the dignity 


that had to be earned dangerously, 

your last chance that was blindly terrifying, so unfair. 
We wish we had not to wake up with our smiles 

in the middle of some social order. 
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A Hint of Grief 


‘The rain is home, clinging 

pitifully to the Orissa countryside. 
Orioles turn on their wings of gold 
where the sky falls into darker cloud. 
Beyond the wood fence grow lotuses 
and wild hyacinths of the wetness. 
Again, from somewhere, 

one calls back the love 

of what one hungers to be touched by, 
so I can call you by your name—Orissa, 
as the wind returns again 

for those empty voices it nurtures 

in the thick-leaved mangoes 

and cashews, and rain’ frightened hands 
drop the comic book of our history 
onto the weathered stones. 


All the Poetry There Is 


All the poetry there is in the world 
appears to rise out of the ashes. 

‘The ash sits between us 

and puts its arms across our shoulders. 
It makes the world so emptily quiet. 
For there is nothing like the ashes 

to remind us how little there is to say 


Because poetry doesn’t have to raise its voice. 
Like the death of my father 

it lies only a year down the road, 

supporting the days too heavy for us. 
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No matter what game the ashes play, 
poetry simply wants to know what sort of thing 
war was, Or a sunset, even a bizarre crime. 


Poetry, I whisper, seeing a picture 

of twenty persons gunned down without reason: 
their crime, that they were merely in the way. 

I could easily understand the crime of passion. 
Men who lived in the ashes knew how 

to age more gracefully, keeping the strength 
they had gathered in the embers of their misery. 


Is it poetry always 

drawing one toward that distant fire? 

It makes the day seem suddenly colder. 

Perhaps it is the stare of the dead empress 

from the reign of terrors. 

And the ashes turn and wheel through the dance 
like birds of prey in awesome grace in the skies. 


Mother Teresa 


Nights 

whose darkness 

runs round and round her head 
but cannot take her into itself 


Curious children 
can only touch 
those vacant walls 
of their own destiny 
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This bride 

of a haunted land 

whose veil of white 

merely disburdens her flesh and bone 


Hunger 


It was hard to believe the flesh was heavy on my back. 
The fisherman said: will you have her, carelessly, 
trailing his nets and his nerves, as though his words 
sanctified the purpose with which he faced himself. 

I saw his white bone thrash his eyes. 


I followed him across the sprawling sands, 

my mind thumping in the flesh’s sling. 

Hope lay perhaps in burning the house I lived in. 
Silence gripped my sleeves; his body clawed 

at the froth his old nets had dragged up from the seas. 


In the flickering dark his lean-to opened like a wound. 
The wind was I, and the days and nights before. 
Palm fronds scratched my skin. Inside the shack 
an oil lamp splayed the hours bunched to those walls. 
Over and over the sticky soot crossed the space of 

my mind. 
I heard him say; my daughter, she’s just turned fifteen.... 
Feel her. I'll back soon, your bus leaves at nine. 
The sky fell on me, and a father’s exhausted wile. 
Long and lean, her years were cold as rubber. 
She opened her wormy legs wide. I felt the hunger there, 
the other one, the fish slithering, turning inside. 
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A Gray Haze Over the Rice Fields 


A gray haze over the rice fields. 

The black cow grazing with her newborn calf- 
long-legged, unsteady- 

or trucks going past the high road: 

such things only claim 

that I am looking out in search of memory, 
not death. Those little kisses on my cheeks 
my long-dead grandmother gave me, or 
the soft dampness of my tears when 

my mother didn’t notice me 

from beyond the closed door of her youth. 


‘Today the dangling thread stops halfway down, 
where my hands cannot touch it. 

It’s not that I wait for judgment. 

But at times I see a shadow 

move slowly over these, a shadow freed 

from the past and from the future, 

that contains the footsteps of that childhood 
so light I can only think of squirrels 

slipping in and out of the mango trees. 


Scream 


A scream never ends. It tries 

to be kind, but our hatred keeps 

coming between us. The night stands 

like a conqueror over it, the spear of darkness 
held in her hands, the centre of everything. 
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Like a dark stubborn child, the scream. 
Like its mother, old, aloof. 

It is inside my head all the time, 

as days and shadows pass by, 

till it wakens me to a different reality, 
ull it dislikes me for its throne’ sake. 


Ashes of sobs, the baying of hounds, 

the snarling jaws of ceremony, the vomit of iron. 
A scream tests warm, small innocences, 

divests the long moment of its manhood. 


Wild as the Dance, the Winds and Flood, 
its deep streets are mortared with bone and blood. 
Blindfold your scream again, sweet Mariam, 


with the quick blood flowing down your seven-year 
thighs. 


Pain is Something ‘That Happens in the Room 


Awakening, there is 
once again the postured chair. 
Righteous in dogmatic time. 


1 have to cross the last ghetto 
and I still want to be here 


struck by the new morning sun, 

the long room of memory 

comes out of a little door on the left 
and begin to fill with light 

that has yet to find its home 
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Possessions 


Another day of waiting out, wondering 
about our poets and what they are 

going to say about us. In pain perhaps 

they stand inside, but cannot 

yet slam the door of their voice. 

Still we do not think that God is cruel. 

In the street outside, in naked poor twilight. 
And a little tired, the minister 

who finally had to resign. 

In the halflight, his pride sitting 

quietly in this chair, the bodies of five-year plans 
strewn around, their mouths open to the sky. 
The elections over, villages filling with shadows. 
My father took four long years to die, 

lying on the edge of his pus-filled bed sores. 
My mother looked at him and took her pills 
and pretended illness; it was only 

the justification of her own life. 

Death is never that simple. 

Both knew that they were lying; 

they did not turn their eyes away. 

Maybe we all realize this, my friend: 

that the life you allow me is your life. 
Tonight, the politician will turn 

on the country with his power. 

His face will be well under control. 

And tomorrow, sixty thousand children 

will go hungry again. 

Poets will sip their tea in stupid-looking cafes, 
or dangle in unknown fields 

like embarrassed scarecrows. 

My neighbour’ little daughter says 
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she can’t understand why 

the wind keeps crying in the telephone wires; 
and there, how it makes the stars tremble too! 
One doesn’t know what to answer. 

Would the problem disappear 

if one puts oneself beyond the judgment of men? 
Over the fields beyond, the darkness seems alive. 
‘Time, our strongest possession, bleeds. 

It tastes salt and sickly on the tongue. 

Our poems look to the right and to the left, 
then turn to torment in meek expectation. 
And always the waiting; a hundred years hence 
the poems will still be luxuries, 

hiding their impotent hatred 

for the world’s unresurrectable life. 

Here I am tempted by freedom, affection, devotion, 
the longing for nearness, the smell 

of Anita’s armpits, the round sensual contours 
of women’s bodies on the medieval temple 

of Rajarani. Outside, by the unmoving wall, 

a drongo begins to sing, sharply, insistently. 
Why is it so hard to realize one day 

that you are meaningless? That one 

is not even living for one’s own sake? 

I wish someone could tell my son 

that when I died, 1 died bravely. 

But no, there is no real reason 

for that either. 

‘There is always a door open somewhere. 

‘The trees never move, 

yer seasons reason through their branches. 
‘The worn-out face of India 
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holds the weak eyes of dumb, solitary poets 
who die alone, 
silenced by the shapelessness of life alive. 


Relationship 


One 


Once again one must sit back and bury the face 
in this earth of the forbidding myth, 
the phallus of the enormous stone, 
when the lengthened shadow of a restless vulture 
caresses the strong and silent deodars in the valley, 
and when the time of the butterfly 
moves inside the fierce body of the forest bear, 
and feel the tensed muscle of rock 
yield to the virtuous water of the hidden springs 
of the Mahanadi, 
the mystery of secret rights that make up destiny; 
and to clasp the slow slopes of stone again 
that ascend to the realm of the dead, 
slopes that stroke the mind 
with their quiet faces of sorrow, 
like that of old men curling for warmth 
in the winter sun, 
and of young ochre-clad prophets 
laden with silent fulfilment of tomorrow. 


We have come as dreams disguised that pinned us down, 
artisans of stone, 

messengers of the spirit, 

twelve hundred artless brown flowers in passion 


to the night in humble brotherhood, 
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aerial roots of a centuries-old banyan tree; 

not taking lives seriously 

for our lives are only of the seeds of dreams, 

forgetting the cruelties 

of ruthless emperors who carved peaceful edicts 
on blood-red rock, 

forgetting our groans and cries, 

the smells of gunsmoke and smoldering flesh, 

forgetting the tactics and the strategy 

that led to the founding of the infinite distance 
inside our watery skulls. 


Time 

and the boat, 

and the initiation into the mystery of peace; 

the sailing ships of those maritime ancestors 

who have vanished in the black Bay without a trace, 

that only live in the sound of the waves 

flinging themselves on to the dark fringes 
of this land from Chilika to Chandipur. 

But time has no mouth, 

and the black labyrinth 

of casuarinas along the edges of the sea 

closes the sky’s eternal vault, 

tall and brutal, 

trapping the evenings’ first stars of haunting order 

and the solitary traveller 

who can sense the brilliant colors of the past 

in the ocean’ strange and bitter deeps, 

that subterranean river in the rock 

which admits him with dignity 

into some fresh wonder of its flowing. 

Now caught in the in the currents of time 

1 watch the blue of the sky 
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seep out slowly, 

hear the voices of old waves drift into silence; 

and yet my existence lies in the stones 

which carry my footsteps from one day into another, 
down to the infinite distances, the dense jungles 
where tigers’ eyes are glowing red 

like virulent boils of pox on dead women and children, 
and where the grotesque dawn of wilderness wood 
becomes a conceiver of life, nothing else, 

as I continue walking back and forth 

not knowing whether the earth 

would let me find finally its mouth; 


only that the stones were my very own, 
waiting as mother or goddess or witch, 


as my birth feeds on them 
as though on the empty dugs of sorcerous thought. 
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Bibhu Padhi 
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Turning Forty 


It has come round at last, though 
still some distance away, waiting somewhere 
within the new year’s sixteenth day. 


1 imagine a blue deeper than the sky, 
despairing the Bay of Bengal’s 
depth and nightly activity. 


A child’s slim voice rises through 
the sea’s midnight slush, echoing from 
the distance of the years, and then is lost. 


What distance of time comes in between 
the hour of the first cry and this 
early morning speechlessness? 


I hear a door turning for the final time 
in a room of its own, and then another, 
the darkness deepening into a blind mass of loss. 


My three-year-old son wakes up with a dim cry 
for what he knows not yet, while his mother 
is inventing a new language of consolation. 


The kiss I received from my elder child 
a while ago is keenly felt on my cheek 
creasing, a remembrance of lips still moist 


with a love that seems to spread, minute by 


minute, over the days and nights waiting to come. 
I wonder if there is time yet to retrieve the loss 
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of a lifetime’s, an infant’s quick eyes 
that once absorbed all time, a child’s 
suddenly remote, all-forgetful smiles. 


Today, it is only a matter of waiting 
through time, a routine habit of watching 
the house sparrows above my head 


build their own homes, ignoring my 
presence, in spite of the window’s 
grilled supremacy, the night’s blind pride. 


A Matter of Return 


I think what I am going through 
is a phase in life’s routine course, 
a period of change, when everything— 


all that was given to me and all 
that I made my own, without others’ 
knowledge, under the cover of pretence— 


is coming back, becomes its own, while 
this body is aware of each small step 
backwards, each appropriate act of return. 


All this while, I have been calling things 
my own—things that should have belonged 
to elsewhere, celebrating love and humility. 


I think each small thing has a life 


of its own, fascinating in its singleness, 
suffering our ingratitude and neglect. 
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Now, I’m bound to the mind’s 
sluggish response to possession 
and loss, not knowing whether 


I am fast losing my world 
or only coming round at last 
to what is really my own. 


Another Name 


The day opens, delayed by 

a reluctant sun, to the haze of 

the night’s half-hour. The sound of 
distant bells and cymbals seep into 
every wakefulness and sleep, in a dizzy 
beating rhythm of ecstasy and worship, 
spread over the entire sky-blue 

and skin-brown territory. The chants 
of ancient 7#ant17s rise to the clear 
heights and return in a breezy sequence 
of vowels and silences. 


The deep bell of the St. Joseph’s must be 
all about the air now, far from here, 
beyond the ear’s curiosity, near 

my child’s Protestant school, 

and dispersing among the treble sounds 
of recitation from the sacred Quran. 
Here the winter air trembles— 

a vibration of the heart that 

the heart alone understands in all its 
cloistered aloneness and misery. 
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How does one start his day even as 

the earth draws everything to itself 

in an unfathomable act of gravitation? 
As if all that we touch and hear, each 
possible urge towards friendship were 
fastened to our crumpled skin 

and decrepit minds, latched onto 

a song that travelled across churches, 
temples and mosques, ignoring every 
recognisable saviour, prophet and god? 


Touch 
for Kunmun and Milman 


From within the first day, things 
appear quite themselves, untouched 
by hand, eye, or the sun’s superior light. 


I remember how, yesterday, noontime, 
each thing had to take part in a life that 
distinguished nothing, loving each as its own. 


‘The oleander tree carried a mark of 
grandmother’ fingers. Wild banyan leaves, 
whose roots worked in the darkness 


of lime and brick toward a crack 

in the walls. The yellow-ochre flowers 
waiting to be plucked and gathered 

for Shiva’s poison-green neck. The blood-red 


hibiscus that belonged to Kali’s feet. 
The chill of November settling on rooftops, 
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seeping into the warmth of sleep. The house 
left far behind by its inmates, now soaking 
in the cold. Pigeons. Housesparrows. Cats. 


Each looking for the right touch, 
the compassionate finger. A wind 
from the south crosses my lips. 


Each thing trembles, falls still. My 
two-year old child ambles up to me, dreaming. 
A touch of kinship. It feels nice on the skin. 


The Golden Gate 


after Vikram Seth’ ‘novel in verse? 


It seems, somewhere, in California, 

it hangs loose, in need of nailing 
words, a long course of repairs. 

Even now, long after expert hands 
took notice of it in their 

five-fingered, precise lines. 

A gate opening to fictional voices, 
straining to be heard by men and gods, 
narrated with much laughter and anger 
in rhyming lines of unvarying lengths— 
forthright, complacent, cocksure. 

How can that gate allow our cold luck 
into the warmth of company, so far 
from us, so much unlike anything 
we’ve known till now— 

a creator’s wish to be identified by 
what he creates from the white noise 
of San Francisco Bay, speaking to 
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no one except a few, meaning nothing? 

We’re told, they have built a story 

around the Gate, on a raised platform, 

so that the strutting figures could be seen 

for the first time along with their 

strident accents, now maturing into 

a sordid aggregate of venerable episodes. 

A tour de force. A masterpiece of the mind. 

‘The words from the dark balconies of praise 

are many, uttered in one breath, neglectful 

of life's humbler modes of extension, its 

darker announcements of paralysed fates. 

Is there anywhere a voice of the heart, a word 

of consolation, a syllable of gentleness? 

Let the Gate remain where it is, artfully anchored 
to its place by nails of praise. Let our failures 
float about it, find their unblemished places 

of sympathy, their lonely retreats into themselves. 


Happiness 


A dream of bonfire beside 
the icy river of the mind. 


A longing to forget 
all that the heart holds dear: 


‘The warmth of sleep, increasing 
every moment by the breathings 


of your children and wife, its 
reassuring flexibility through time, 
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its variant sequences of fall and rise. 
A feeling of being watched over with love 


by those magnificent trees, their each leaf 
involved in a ritual of give and take 


in kindness and cheer, their tenderness 
washing you in a whisper of fellowship. 


A future picture of being greeted 
on the bare, lonely island 


(that you have always been transferred 
to, during sleep, work and play) 


by friendly hand from the lower deck 
of a blue ship that lost its way long ago, 


but now reinstated on its course through 
your grief, your smile of familiarity. 


A wish of leaving amid familiar faces, 
an ancient design of return to the body 


taking its slow, flawless shape 
in the dark womb of the night. 


A dream of a long bonfire 
on the frozen slopes of the mind. 
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Beginning of the Year 


How does one begin the year? 

With small things perhaps? Things 
that have stayed with us for a long 
time, without us, needing to be noticed, 
taken care of, remembered through 

the year, beyond, when every 

other thing is forgotten, has become 

a story, a blurred arc in history? 


I know, I have brought myself 

to the darker corners again 

and again, failed when the ages 
should have found a thing lying 
neglected far too long to be 

where it was. A feeling of loss 
pervades the air I breath, has 
enclosed distant happinesses 

and meetings, becomes itself at last. 


‘The year is new and small 
promises rise up to the swampy 
surface of the intending heart, 
are meekly afloat its thick waters. 
Promises filled with the future, 
of each slighted soul even before 
it took its body, dumb from 

the world’s vicious necessities. 
Will the heart ever know 

which ones to choose for an act 
of delicate gathering at all? 
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Yet, Grief 


These fingers, these eyes, 

Those faces across whose blue waters 
I rowed not knowing the point 

Of my arrival, those dawn-white 
Anecdotes which do not make history, 
The womb that made me 

Listen to the song of dust 

And birds, the heart that howls 

In the cave of my bones, 

The mind that floats like cloud 

And sink like a pebble, 

the slate that taught me learn 

the gap between good and bad, 

the temple where I pray 

not knowing why— 

are the instruments of grief. 

It’s tiger. It can smell 

‘The scent of blood and sweat. 

Like a gold smith, it can hammer 
Me to thin gold leaf. Like a blacksmith 
It hammers to me to red hot. 

It’s like a village moneylender 
Counting interest every pie. 

Not precisely, knowing why, 

Surely, I won’t spare him. 

I shall take away his peace 

By the blow of my own absence. 


The Epic 


Between the lazy lamp-light 
And my granny’s loosened skin, 
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The epic, twisting and turning 

Like a kite. 

The horses, the elephants 

In royal robes. 

The procession of cavalries out in the patch of the green 
field. 

And the trumpets, the horns 

Echoing in the ether, 

Making me tremble 

Like a serrated palm leaf. 

Almost a ritual is on: 

Like the evening’ last light 

Lingering on the tamarind tree 

Where, my granny says, a ghost sits growling. 


A strange streak of light 

Stems towards me, when I, 

Separated by years and fears, 

Am caught in the woe of my dying, somewhere. 


A Quiet Morning 


As ] see the quiet face of morning, 
Waiting past ny windowpanes, 
Something spreads within, like 
‘The blood’s ballad, a lightning 
Lits up my heart’s blackened cave. 


Is it not for this benign face 
I had been waiting 

On the palm-truck bridge 
Over the grass-green canal 
Of my village? 
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This morning is the song 

On peacock-plumes. 

The saintly crows quicken blood 
And caution me to order words 
And listen to the song, ingrained. 


Grass 


One knows by now 
One has nothing to do 
With grass: its softness, 
Soriety and silence. 


Carnivores live on it. 
Children play on it, singing 
Auguries of the spring. 
Miracles sparkle in it. 


Yet, how would one evade 
The rain of years, 

The allotment of fears 
On one’s loosening back? 


‘The grass knows, not by wisdom, 

But by mere passion, that this year’s rain 
Would rear a rare greenness 

An unusual song. 


Like the sea’s expansive bosom, 
Beyond the cries of hawkers, 
Beyond the beaks of hawks 


And talons of seasons. 
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One knows by now, 

One has something to do 

With the grass whose colourless blood 
Oozes out like love. 


Ritual 


At times when past looks 

Handsomely taller than the present, 

And the present, a loop of light 

That might disappear any moment, 

One feels quite heavy with years 

( as if someone has heaped these years 

On his back without his willingness to do so), 
And one simply watches the sky 

Growing tenacious with darkness. 

And then suddenly, everything seems to slip off. 
Is it the logic of our mortality that twists 

And turns around us like the columns of dust 
And slaps us on the cheek, disapproving of 
Our hard-won knowledge of life’s magic 
Beyond certain blindness? 


An Evening by the River 


The slowly darkening face 

Of the river draws me nearer 
‘Jo itself, and slowly I shed 
The hitherto borne loneliness. 
Nothing stays here 

Out of garbage heap of 

My fears which always 

Pushes me into strange stares 
Of my own death? 
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Yet as I watch the evening’s 
Slouching darkness, galloping 
Like a medieval knight 

I’m convinced that 

My own strength would not betray 
Me to offer my prayers 

To my bones which would at once 
Leap to a boiling pace, 

And my blood’s defeated 
Dimensions would liberate me 
From its cold, ineffectual embrace. 


Crow 


Quietly from nowhere a crow comes cawing. 
Its mission is either gold or old or bold. 


Opening a window of dreams, it flies away. 
And I open the green grammar of my grief. 

In the absence of the crow I measure my fever, 
My daily strategy of the belly and loin. 


The invisible crow swims in memory 
Pointing to the hills of my guilts, 


To the grave syntax of my pretence 
And a white rain of my pitiless pain. 
Perhaps, the crow is now my critic 
Waiting for the snows to melt 

On my faiths clumsy skin. 

Now I too learn cawing. 
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A Winter Evening 


Like my uncle’s dying, somewhere 

This day’s rueful disappearance 

Into a contrived ignorance. 

Beyond the crowning fog 

The darkness: a weary bird 

Possessed by an unknowable archer. 
Who knows what iinprisons 

‘The wings, the unopened buds, 

‘The crimson laughter of blood in blood? 
Is it the winter whose fingers 

Press in on my neck to make me a victim 
Of the storm of irrelevance 


Blowing past the fence 
Of my benign bones chanting ever 
‘The songs of my mortality? 


Is this evening a boat 

Whose white sails would drag me 
Towards a quay where silence sleeps 
Like my ancestors 

Beneath the grass, dreaming of 

‘The dawn of words, bright like the soul? 
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Konark by Night 


Its midnight and the sea moans. 

The casuarinas sigh like bereaved widows. 
I have come with wife to see love 

chiseled on Konark under the full moon. 


The ruins command magic: a monarch 
riding his giant chariot, whose wheels are clogged 
with the rusting past, cracks whisper. 


Wife sprawls like an npsara. 


Another night in the past’s recesses: 
a full moon frowns overhead. 
Tivelve hundred masons keep vigil. 
Dharma, the twelve year boy 
crowns the stone devil. 


‘The twelve hundred slaves, 

chained to whims of the tyrant, 

away from homes for twelve years, 

build the rock titan 

carving the ballads of love 

on dumb stones peck by block. 

But the stone beast refuses to be muzzled. 
The masons fail to crown the temple. 
The tyrant threatens to behead them all. 


Comes Dharma, Vishu’s son, 

to meet his father, the chief mason. 

The masons watch with shame and relief 
the little boy crown the black pagoda 
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and the waves open up to receive his frail body. 
A secret dies. A legend grows. 


Tonight, darling, let's put our souls together 
to re-sculpt the legend 

on this dark’ flesh, 

attune our desires 

to our bodies’ waves and stones 

and plant a seed lovingly 

to take back home 

a souvenir of joy and poignance. 


The magnificent sun temple, now in ruins, was built by Oriyan 
masons around 700 years back under the rule of the king of Kalinga 
(Orissa), Langula Narasingha Dev. The stone temple is famed for its 
exquisitely sculpted erotic art. 


The Dung Woman 


The sickly widow, draped in a white sari, 
turned grey by overuse and 

insufficient soap, collects dung 

in a basket carried on her head. 


She puts the basket down, touches 
her head to the ground in front of a stone 
smeared red under a imassive nee, 


asks for the unknown deity’s blessings. 


She offers sprigs of grass, picked 
on her way, to the sacred bull, she 
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meets at the Shiva temple, also 
lowers her burdened head before a snake 


that crosses her path, she thinks it to be from 
Shiva’s neck, perhaps in search of a mouse. 
Oh, that reminds her to bow to Lord Ganesha, 
the elephant-headed god of success, 


whose transport is this mouse, 
that’s the food of his father’s pet. 
She muses on this divine riddle and 
bows to both the sacred creatures. 


A banyan tree, girdled with threads 

that wives had put around in a ritual 

to wish long life for their husbands, 

brings her to tears, she bows before the tree. 


She fondly remembers her dead husband 

who used to beat her every night 

and love her occasionally. He died 

one night from snake-bite after making love to her, 


leaving behind a melting face, 

soft fondles and half-bloomed kisses. 
She tries to erase the bruises 

and the welts of his slaps 


that tempt her to froth up rancor 

to appease her pride. She persuades herself 
to cherish his occasional sweetness and bury 
the hatchet with the rest of her venom. 
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She takes a graying thread 

from the hem of her threadbare sari 
and wraps it around the sacred Banyan: 
‘May his memory and the sweet love 


of his last night, flower and bear fruit 
in my flesh and live long. Oh Lord, 
don’t let the little one be a mean pig 
like his chameleon father.’ 


She returns without going as far 

as the Muslim dargah, for she feels sick. 

She says a prayer in that direction 

to its immortal Sufi saint to bless her womb. 


The Misshapen Lord of Puri 


Gundicha, the feisty mercurial 
legendary queen, could not trust 
the divine carpenter, for His 
chisel’s staccato had stopped. 


With little patience she forced open 
the temple door to find none inside 
but the Lord’ idols. They stood 


incomplete and misshapen. 


The silent, wide-eyed and wooden 
Jagannath, the handicap patriarch, 
lorded over millions of hearts 

and their destiny’s reaches, unknown. 
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With unparalleled humility, the Lord let 
Kalapahada*, the apostate invader, 
desecrate Him along Puri’s lanes, 
dragging Him in mud and mire 


for the priests of Puri had denied 
the Hindu-convert-Muslim general 
his wishes to enter the holy premises 
and worship the Lord. 


The Lord did a phoenix, rising from the ruins 
and winning back His devotees. 

The infidel general licked the sepia of remorse 
and slipped into the oblivion, unsung. 


But the fair Lord never forgave 

the priests of his temple who forbade 
Kalapahad’s devotion. He made them throng 
His haloed abode poor, ridiculed and unloved. 


*Kalapahada (meaning ‘black mountain’) was a general from 
Murshidabad who originally was a general in the army of Kalinga 
(Orissa). 


Mahanadi 


Be by her once and you have to 
return like the seasons. 

Her bed of sapphire sprawl 

and her swirling riverine curl; 
the rustle in her lush reeds 

and strings of her languid water 
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haunt you and haunt your blood. 
Pebbles in your palms turn pearls. 


Her rapids and hill-tracts; 

the gharials and whirlpools 

decoct a recipe, that tastes 

perilous and coy. 

From the folklores, 

boats, sunk when she was in heat, 
surface in your conscience 

and drown you in her macabre romance. 


Barabati 


A rampart, an unhinged venture 

in the dustbin of history. 

The people in shanties, 

shapeless aged furniture. 

The moat, improvised as a footpath. 
At places, cricket-pitches. 

‘The mound of mud as big as a hillock. 
From this distance, the swollen belly 
of a prostrate pregnant woman. 

In her womb, the myth 

of a warrior nation hatches dreams. 
How long this confinement, how big 
is the tiger-embryo, how far fossilized? 
Would it be stillborn? 


Around this silent resilience 

a city churns its daily wares in ‘fast forward’. 
A valley of ghosts reveals meaning 

when you shut your senses, 
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you barricade eyes, abolish hearing 
and chew the tongue into a pulp. 


Not very far, the river Kathjori 
purrs like a tubby cat 

against her stone-wall-promise, 
never to enter the city 

that lies beneath her bed 

and cringes when she shifts. 


The ruins of the ancient Barabati Fort lie on the south-west flank of 
Cuttack, Orissa. 


Panchalingeshwar 


The hills sprawl naked. 
Bald and smooth contours 
with pits growing dark clumps of bramble. 
A hot sun confuses you, as the bogey-heat 
palpably flogs the humming air. 
In a shallow ravine, pebbles clog 
the oozing sweat of the stones. 
Higher up, it spittles down the gut 
of a dark cavern that shrines 
the five sacred phallic rocks. 


Your fingers grope for the multi-phallic Lord 
in the lichened slush of the dank dark cave 
where the slow swirls of a soft stream, 
reminisce Neruda’ nocturnal lover, 

and receive you with a pelvic giggle. 

The hot humid smell recalls the oldest ruse: 
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the ruse of the apple and the serpent, 
the mythic strip-tease in Eden. 


You emerge wise and stolid, 
roaming the hills with an unconvoluted psyche. 


This hill, a part of the Eastern Ghat mountain range, lies in north- 
east Orissa and is the abode of Lord Panchalingeshwar, the fertility 
icon pento-phallic Shiva. This is one of the rarest manifestations of 
the maverick Lord. 

The poem appeared in Litvns and is reworked since. 


Grandmother, the Matriarch 


In her fair-weather sailing 

she pushes ninety knots. 

She saw Madhu Barrister and Gandhi in flesh 
and heard live the echo of the mighty 

Dandi March. But she shunned Bapu’s call 
exhorting female education and Harijan welfare. 


She shoveled inroads into peoples’ minds 

with food, repartee and love, 

then ruled them as a possessed sovereign. 

She was the last of our family dowagers, 

believing: female education and Harijans corrupted, 
especially they corrupted the nubile hearts. 


But her young granddaughters defied gravity, 
made chinks in her old armour 

by attending schools and colleges. 

Her grandsons enlarged the cracks 
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using loopholes, liberal and smudged, 
by bringing home educated wives. 


She feigned nonchalance till a granddaughter 
eloped with a college-mate and an outcaste 
from a family of wine-brewers. 

She roared, ‘I told you.’ 

Everyone’s wet pant pleased her 

until my father, the youngest of her brood, 


her fondest of the serial harvest, 

she reaped in the best of her flowering, 

rolled laughing on the floor. 

She stood still and all held breath 

for the ticking bomb to detonate. 

But she smiled conspiratorially and walked away, 


leaving behind the crack of a shrewd daybreak. 
‘The next day, the eloping renegade 

and her outcaste suitor from the wine-makers 
were invited and welcomed with pomp 

to rhyme with the Biblical prodigal son. 

And she announced our family’s proud rise 


over a few notches along the social ladder. 

She roared at the other grumbling matriarchs, 
‘Imbecile fools, unless your girls study and breed 
far and wide, you harvest poor crop. 

Haven’t you, illiterate crones, read 

Darwin? Neither Russell nor your own Gandhi?’ 


The tongue in both her conciliatory cheeks 
in an impossible trick of dialectic complicity, 
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and with half a right eye closed 

in the secret code of a mischievous wink, 
she hissed, ‘When we old bitches sin, 

we sin like shrewd and sensible sinners.’ 
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Names as Homes 


What’s in a name? You jokingly quote the bard. 
Everything! Take mine, for instance: 

‘Shanta Acharya,’ I introduce myself 

and the faces suddenly go blank, 

not the oriental sort that reveals nothing 

but a western impasse that conceals nothing! 


I try to connect and negotiate 

as I underplay my embarrassment. 

‘Do you remember how The Wasteland ends? Shantih? 
Shanta is the same word, meaning peace, 

and Acharya refers to the enlightened one!’ 

‘The exercise is only meant to break the ice, 

makes a change from talking about the weather. 


Most people reckon it is an Indian sort of name 
even though they can’t pronounce it. 

They enquire politely which part of India I’m from. 
After all, it passes the time in a civil way 

and I do have a pan-Indian sort of name and face, 
quite difficult even for an Indian to guess! 


When I say Orissa, you hear Mauritius 

and recognition flickers across your face. 

I feel guilty of having to deny you that much success, 
but having lost our way all over again, 

we are on another journey through unfamiliar terrain. 


I try a simpler route to explain: 


‘Tt is south of Calcutta.’ 
What's a few hundred miles between friends? 
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That usually works, thanks to Mother Teresa 
and the others who have laboured 
to put Calcutta in the map of the world. 


And, if I really want to expand your mind, I add: 

‘If you draw a horizontal line from Bombay, 

across India, it will pass through Bhubaneswar, 

the capital of Orissa, in the middle of the east coast, 
south of Bengal and north of Andhra Pradesh! 

I grow into that dot in the atlas of the earth. 


While it takes me two days to travel 

from Bombay to Bhubaneswar by train, 

we get somewhere over a drink in one evening. 
My history and geography remain the same, 
and I retain my name like an ancestral home. 
So, you see my friend, there is a lot in a name. 


Loose Talk 


You can hold your peace all on your own 

if you can learn to hold your tongue. 

This was sound advice from my grandmother 
to her daughter. And, if anything is not 

to your liking, it is best to take the name 

of the Lord, Hari O7n, for that is not in vain! 


My tongue-tied grandmother so loved my mother 
that she gifted the treasures of her wisdom to us 

in our ancestral home as we shared her legacy. 

My mother taught me yoga as a child, 

how to arch like a bow, raise my body like a snake, 
roar like a lion or stretch my tongue as far as my nose. 
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1 encouraged her to loosen her tongue 

for it was her story that I yearned to hear 

in her words, unfurling like the national flag 

on Independence Day to the anthem that we sang 
together. 

My mother’s tongue is Oriya— 

mysterious as lake Chilika and lyrical as Konarka. 


But I grew up living my life in English, 
inhabiting words that have become my own, 
colours that have mingled into a richer shade. 


How can you hold my worlds apart 
even if you deny me my runaway tongue? 


Critics, like ruthless children, pelted my snake- 
tongue which had not learnt to rattle. 

In a world devoid of plain speak, I sought 
remedy from my gods: Hiss, child hiss! 

And I graduated from an obedient lisp 

to shedding my shame and singing my song. 


Delivering reminders of the power of my tongue 
swaying in rhythm, balancing on cobbled words, 
at one moment a Himalayan avalanche, 

at another, spouting lava from my guts, 

ripping earth and sky in one graceful stroke; 

I am mistress of my tongue. 

Cryptic and monosyllabic, 

I learnt to be like the sphinx. 

Straight as an arrow, brief as a haiku, 

I laboured to create the pearls of wisdom, 

with years of devotion, thus coming 
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full circle to my grandmother's home truths. 
With tongues of fire I must speak 

for grandmothers and mothers in silent revolt, 
daughters and sisters, 

all striving to sing one story, 

variations of a similar fate. 


Father’s Day: 18 June 2000 


Wind-ruffled heads of trees 
swaying in wild light, 
unprotected, 

perched on imy attic window 
excited voices of children rise 
above music and laughter 
from my neighbour’s garden. 


I gaze upon foxgloves, roses, 
chrysanthemums, 

sip from their cut-glasses of champagne, 
marvel at magic wings landing on buddleias; 
not forgetting to greet the cat sunbathing 
nude, a cub lying in a jungle of tall grass. 


In Bhubaneswar, when I finally get 
the landline connection, 


my father has retired for the day, 
undelivered to him my greetings in person. 


It’s past midnight, my nephews and niece 
long withdrawn into their world of sleep. 
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My brothers are still up, happy to chat. 

I learn how Orissa is recovering 

from the devastating cyclone, 

how people are coping with drought; 

how gusts of hot wind blowing full of sand 
compete with the sun to lacerate the skin. 


We share silently the death of a grandfather 
whose mind playing tricks failed to register 
the legacy of a lunatic cyclone. 


Hidden death’s shadow in the corner. 
Life dissolving in losses... 


Morning After 
for those who lost loved ones to the cyclone in Orissa, 
October 1999 


Thinking we had seen it all— 

floods, droughts, earthquakes, famines 

survived the deaths of thousands year after year— 
we prepared for this cyclone as any other. 


How were we to know that heaven 
would turn upon us, 

not God’s chosen, but godforsaken; 
the wind would lock itself by night 
into a narrow tract 


Plucking out ancient trees like weeds, 
trees so old nobody knew their age, 
the more stubborn snapping like twigs, 
brave soldiers slain in battle? 
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The wind went howling, prowling 

at speeds unknown to our ancestors, 

more unpredictable than a mad elephant 

on a marauding spree— 

houses, livestock, old people and children 
were shaken like dice before being rolled out; 
railway and power lines collapsed like pylons. 


‘The rain got crazy too, hosing gallons 

through barricaded doors, windows; flooding homes. 
The gentle wind like one possessed 

battered incessantly, threatening 

to crack open fragile walls that protected us. 


‘The ocean punished us without mercy, 

waves marched in towering above us 

twice as strong as the best of us; 

all creatures live were stunned into harmony, 

snakes shared their private space with cows. 

Like hungry crocodiles water crawled over the coastline. 


Morning after, the sun shone brilliantly 
in a freshly painted sky with not a single leaf in sight . . . 


On First Reading the Bhagavad Gita 


In memory of my grandfather Paramananda A charya 
(29 August 1892-11 April 1971) 


From an ancient land we came, 
a continent vast as Memory. 


My grandmothers went there 
first raising families, dying in childbirth; 
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their rivers untamed, breaking boundaries 
appearing in me, my lost jewels, my shringara— 


You too left to explore this place of reckoning. 


You encouraged me to read, never reprimanded me 
for borrowing books from your library 
forgetting my chores reading under a tree. 


Books opening like wings 
lifting my desire to discover Life’s meaning... 


You gifted me the Song of God 
blessed me with insight— 


Urging me to explore the universe 

find the sacred temple buried deep in us 
see the world as if for the first time, 

to fare well and fare forward 


Until grown old with knowing, loving, 
losing, finding I can anchor at your island 
rich with all you have given me. 


Boxing Day 


The full moon rose like an aria in the sky, 
my thoughts, a flock of geese, fly homewards. 


The landline hums with voices of my little nephews and 


nieces 
assuring me all’s well with the world— 
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Their vowels travelling excitedly over 
windswept clouds, buoyed across continents, 
carrying the joys of the universe in their drift 
showering me with armful of gifts. 


No longer cold and restless like the temple monkeys 
in Puri, 
I watch the snow scatter the darkness of my soul. 


Through the window I stare at stars shining steadfastly. 
All children are messengers of hope. 


I remember the words of my grandfather 
uttered in a moment of grace and lucidity. 


Old age arrives with no warning, 
bringing with it disease, dependence, suffering. 


Crossing the boundary between human and divine, 
my spirit swirls like music. 


Christ, Krishna or Ganesha, are as much my endowment 
as all the children who sleep hungry tonight. 


Homecoming 


Jn every city I visit, in every cathedral or mosque, 
pagoda or temple, gurudwara or synagogue; 

in every space en route to a kind of self discovery, 
I light a candle, offer a prayer. 
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With every prayer, I wish for things— 
some material, others not so tangible, for myself 
or for others I have loved more than you. 


All through the hours of my worship, I converse with you 
about my family and friends, whom you have gifted to me. 
I don’t know why I presume you will listen more carefully to 
my entreaties in a foreign land. 

I am the one on holiday, not you. 


I share my thoughts with you hoping that in the end 
you will talk to me, through your silence. 

I imagine you love me because sometimes, 

quite unexpectedly— 

you respond to the smallest desire of mine. 
Sometimes, I imagine seeing your face in the streets. 


How can I forget it was you 

who taught me to accept my need of you? 

I try to recall our state of bliss before I was born, 
before I demanded my own life, separate from you. 


If you got hurt, you never showed me. 

Instead you loved me unfailingly, 

kept watch over me as I lived and got hurt. 

How was I to know the consequences of my deeds? 


My loneliness has brought me back to where I had begun. 


I have nowhere else to go; don’t turn me away again on 
another journey of self discovery for I am done. 
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Anything Human is Proper 


An excess of not doing anything— 
sitting mud, with words upon deeds, 
seeking the middle of nowhere. 


The glare of those terrains 
gaping like fate lines on palms. 
Far away the woods tremble 


and a deep cry emerges 
to take shape, tinkering with the words. 
Anything human is proper. 


He Has in Him 


He has in him a road, built over 
the fields of paddy, 

over the river, silted, buried, 
over the temples razed, 

over a pond of lilies. 


He has abridged everything 
from sunrise to sunset. 

He has avoided mentors, 
birds with clipped wings, 
orgasms as disasters 


and accepted all the perils 

in building a road 

like having to listen to the sound 
of tyres on tar, the wailing 

of the lilies, buried, in his sleep. 
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Taking Sides 


A lover and his beloved 

torched a police station. 

The state and terrorism 

are the head and tail of a coin 
that, tossed into air, 

lands on sand 

only to show its edge, not sides. 
Coin could also be the name 

of needs. Yet seen through 

the holes of thatched roofs 
moon multiplies. 

Being on the threshold 

you need nobody 

to exterminate your kind 

of sympathizers. 

Holding pen is photogenic. 
Reading does not allay. 
Coupling is faking reality. 

No less meditating which is akin 
to wetting one’s whistle. 

There is no statuette 

to measure the miles 

the lovers cover 

to torch a police station, 

their down or breasts not fully grown 
like the ideals they die for. 


Hunger too dies. 

A lover and a beloved 
could have anointed 

each other’s eyes with kajol 
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or looked at each other with a smile 
before they postponed their 


consummation for the next life. 


The Prime Minister 


‘The Prime Minister’s throat is blue 
‘The sea has been churned 


Putting his hand in the hearths 
He has come to realize any fire is too cold 
For him 


Paradoxes override expressions of anxiety 


He has the generosity of silence 
In watching the Himalayas melt 


The icy wind wouldn’t so much 
As give him a warm hug 


‘Taking a leaf from the wind 
He has learnt to whistle all to himself 
Blind 


‘To the woes of his toes walking miles 
On piles of dry blades of paddy 


In the Prime Minister is the triumph 
Of the bird who himself does not eat 


But watches the other one take tiny pecks 
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Poem’s Worth 


For a space as little as this 

so much quarrel with the world, 
for words as few as these 

so much ruse, so much subterfuge! 


What is had, at last, at hand, 

is it worth waiting for? 

The whole family is in a quandary— 
mother gone to bed without food; 


her ravings, her hurt, her pique: 

kill her. Who am I 

but a maid feeding upon your pity. 
But don’t forget, we never beat you, 


not even once. And wife, 

frozen on the threshold, 
watches the silent screams 
floating in and out of her throat. 


‘The child beaten up is an inaudible 
thunder growling in the distance. 
When will her tears let up? 

You are ashamed to look at the mirror 


that this blank space offers. 

Each word cropping up holds its own terror. 
The thorns of this silence have no flower. 
Of what worth is a poem, after all? 
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An Insomniac and the Night of a Dragonfly 


You should be writing poetry 
while tonight my wings of a dragonfly 
are taking their tiny flights. 


Before you open up 
the doors of flesh, the curtains of skin, 
into your sleepless nights 


barge the phantoms of sailors: 
Sindbad, the way-lost Columbus, 
while my tripping over the road 


is no more than turning on one’ side 
in sleep or in the grave. 
It’s not with you alone that 


the mercury is so high. Impatient, 
you pace in the rooms, go through 
the walls, bump against nothing. 


Who are these figures 
you are chasing, Rohini? 
What’ that in your hands? 


‘A pen,’ you say, and smile. 
‘Then you excuse yourself and vanish, 
giving one to believe that 


all the white flowers 


are nothing but the bared 
teeth of this new-moon night. 
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Susurrus in the Skull 


This is then the skull, 

I mean the one inside my head, 

I thought, looking at a drawing 
of a skeleton in the dictionary 
while I was searching ‘skewering’, 
a method of putting rebels to death 
by the Turks in Greece. 

I was worried about Sumire’s 
sudden disappearance in Murakami’s 
Sputnik Sweetheart. Dropping the novel, 
dropping the dictionary, 

I am inside 

my skull— 

a living one’s skull! 

One day it will indistinguishably 
roll among its kind 

in our village cemetery. 

It might so happen that 

it will fall into the hands 

of a black magician 

who will perform secret rites 

with it once it is midnight, 

or it could become a begging bowl 
of a fake mendicant 

who will be frightening enough 

to elicit alms 

from my villagers. 

Or if my fate is worse, 

it will be still there 

for the Cordelia of my daughter 
to pick up blindfolded 
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and declare to the world, 
it is her father’s. 
Will she still hear in it 
the music of words 
I rehearsed to myself 
before I put them on paper, 
or the susurrus of my desire 
to leave them once and for all? 
And my wife in her 
visit to the village 
on my quiet death anniversary 
might stop in the cemetery, 
facing my skull, 
and allow herself a wry smile, 
musing, was sex in here, 
as he claimed, not in the genitals? 
And the worst would be, 
holding it in her hands, 
my mother would not believe 
her son was so heavy. Instead, 
she would resume talking 
to herself: but my son's like 

a bird who’ always 

afloat in the wind. 


Wintering at Udaipur 
for Nissim Ezekiel 


Being on an Udaipur lake 
had nothing that reminded 
of you. There was a sunset, 
like any other, and 

no known face around. 
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It was then that your face 
appeared. Why is it so, I ask 
myself. Is it because I move 
away from the ones I love, 

or I want to be myself 

as the wind is with itself 
blowing over the paddy field, 
bent with ripeness, in my village 
where an old man standing 
on a ridge, tall and lean, 
could be my father 

who passed away last winter? 
I have not looked to see 
which direction 

the scale has tilted since. 


Your face, and then my father’s. 
What kind of trick is this, 

the one I am playing with myself, 
utterly ephemeral, reversible, 
while the writing pad placed 
before you lay untouched, 
reflecting the glory of an empty sky, 
and mine full of babble? 

If only I could ask 

not expecting answers. 

It is embarrassing, though 

one has always done so. 

It is the questions 

which have kept your sanity 

in place, the ones which have 
made you sit on fire and ice, 

the ones which now in Udaipur 
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seek companion for you 

among the mules, untethered, 
unmoving, still 

since you had gone past them 

and are now returning with the sun 
setting behind you. 
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Photograph at CST 


1 


Being unaware 

I was asked to take a snapshot 

at CST. I was hardly aware that 
the travellers slouched 

on the neat platform, 

the uniformed policemen on duty 
near the metal detectors, 

the students, office-goers 

and commuters 

walking briskly 

will just turn carcasses 

in a month or a few time? 

Were they the same living beings 
whose photographs I had taken 
on a smoky forenoon? 


2 


Even today, 

after many years, 

I possess those photographs 
in my personal album 

to screw my memory that 
people are a bundle of 
living cadavers. 


Words 
Words 
flap their wings 
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before nesting 
on her lips. 


The beauty of 

words 

less revealed more concealed 
in the cave of mind. 


Words 

enter often silently 

in the yard of her heart 

like intruders 

crossing the border of another Country. 


Words come and leave, 
sleep and dance 

hurry on her lips, 

she is my mute daughter. 


Death of a Crane 


It happened probably 

in the year 

Shashtri ji was-our Prime Minister. 
Returning exhausted from the school 

on a summer afternoon 

I saw an archer taking a short nap 

under the shed of a roadside banyan tree. 
A crow suddenly flew away 

after dropping on his face. 


Irritated the archer stood up 


and found a white crane with unfurled wings 
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resting on the branch of the tree. 

A professional archer 

replies and retaliates by his archery only. 
The innocent crane fell down 

on the ground with a thud 

for mistaken identity. 

My breath choked for a while. 

‘The archer picked up the dead crane 
and walked away contentedly. 


Often I wish 

I was that archer 

Carrying the imaginary dead body 
Of my enemies. 


Memories of a Super Cyclone 


A wound swells up 

somewhere in the dark recess of memory. 
Nobody wants for a while 

to assess where the road led. 


This old bull has no agenda 

other than food and occasional sex. 
Scamsters have joined 

their milky hands for good. 


Relief trucks are no longer seen stranded 
at bypass roads. And a preparation 


for braving another catastrophe 
is taking a definite shape in the womb of time. 
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Diwali in a Cancer Ward 


No candles were lit, 

nor the bursting out 

of firecrackers heard; 

only enduring silences packed 
the dark womb of corridors. 


My father waited helplessly 
for the biopsy report, 

yet to arrive from Mumbai, 
as an innocent victim 
craves for the verdict 

of the apex court. 


Future is trapped 

in the belly of uncertainty; 

life goes on 

the way a rafter moves through 
the crosscurrents of the waters. 


Mask 


I get up 

and put on the mask 

ull I retire to bed. 

Over the years it has been 
dearer and dearer to me. 


Donning it, I play different roles, 
deliver different dialogues, 

and throw different expressions 
at different people. 
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I try my best to keep 
everybody happy and agile. 


All have forgotten 
that I too have a face 
of my own, and, 
when I exhibit it, 
they fail to recognise. 


Bhopal 


‘There was sull 

the smell of old affairs 

of a student & her teacher 

left around Bharat Bhavan, 

whose skeletal building 

reminds one of the richness in its air. 


The lush green expanse of the city 
on a rainy day 
was in deep slumber. 


The old and new 

were segregated 

by the not-too-old Birla Temple, 
that stands like a scarecrow 
between the past and the present. 


It is only lakes and lakes, 


the way a bride dons 
her necklace. 
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The ghost of a closed mill 
haunts the million dreams 
shattered decades ago. 


Although I suffer from insoinnia, 


Bhopal knows the art 
of deep slumber. 
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All That Bravery Got Us Nowhere 


This unnatural hour that I have slept in still 
hungry from an unfinished early meal, you appear 
with your full body and voice and ask me to write again. I 
am sitting in a car, running late for my piano lesson, 
and you 
are leaning at the door, telling me the trees have stopped 
growing where you live. That you’ve walked across 
two continents but the moon still refuses to leave you. 


~~ 


I hear you’ve started praying now—cut your hair 

and stopped wearing blue. They say you suffered 

for my art, for desire and despair. I suffered 

for my quietude, for I thought freedom 

meant something grander. Thankfully, our inequities 
were even: clear and simple, the way horses grieve. 
After a while, it became harder to realize I was 

not talking to my refrigerator. I was, in fact, suffering. 


~~ 


In the dream, we are now climbing a staircase. 

I am walking behind you, watching your milky calves 

stroll in and out of your summer skirt. ‘What do you 
understand 

of love?’ you ask. ‘Nothing,’ I say. ‘And loss?’ ‘Nothing.’ 

“Then why do you write about either?’ 

‘I don’t.’ 


~~ 


‘I write about you.’ You pause for a moment, 

but do not turn back. Outside the window, 

birds are turning into stone. Around the world, everyone 
is entering a conversation. 
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How It Adds Up 


What they don’t tell you 

is how it all ends. sure it was 
spring: 

volcanoes exploding 

in the opposite hemisphere. moon 
was igneous and adrift 

while they cheered 

your airship dreams of love 

and you felt soft 

and scared like a child 

lowered into a well or some balloon 
returning to a vast ocean. 

you are in the kitchen 

peeling garlic when it sneaks up 
while the pots 

stutter 

boil 

burn 

and you hate it. 

you hate it. you hate how it comes 
from all directions 

like breathless rhinos 

chasing clouds you are already old 
pushing this perpetual engine 

of grief waiting at the window 

for that letter to arrive three years 
late so you 

could write back ‘come home 

my love, see how your departure 
has unbalanced this air.’ 

but it is now summer and no one writes 


to you anyway 
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so you 
just keep on waiting. 


Letters from Exile: II 


It wasn’t just the snow 

eating up the suburban baroque, 
or that you had just walked in, 
cold as a well-digger’s heart. 

It wasn’t the twilight leaving us 
with our loneliness, or the night 
unfreezing fireflies. It wasn’t you, 
with your elbows shored up 

on old sienna tables, nor me, 
keeling my way to the moon. 

It wasn’t the television 

drooling relentless channels. 

It was us: we were never geared 
for love. The regularity was too dull. 
Imagine the earth in orbit, 

and this giant circumference 

of light slowly slipping west: 
everyone on that edge, waking 
up together, lovers, still in bed, 
entering each other and leaving 
in fierce automobiles. It was 
that routine we couldn't live. 
We were like a dog 

in love with his bone. 

You throw it to the far end 

of the field and he races off, 

not to recover the piece, 

but just to clear 

the distance in between. 
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Grasshopper Aria 


4 a.m.: the house is full 

of fever and din. He stumbles 
through the dark and stops 

in front of the kitchen. 

It is suddenly quiet— 

they are waiting for him. 

He pushes the door ajar 

and finds them on top 

of each other. One 

of them, legs splayed 

around the edge 

of a plate, hands folded 

in a prayer, while the other, 
perched on its back, proud 

and alone. Their bellies pushing 
through the exoskeleton, curious 
compound-eyes looking up 

to the light he is flashing 

on them. Caught in that moment 
between the sewers and metal, 
they are moving into sex. He closes 
the door, they begin their song— 
antennae sweeping the air 

like ancient radios 

tuning into love. 


Letters from Exile: TV 
I woke up at 2 a.m. with a start. 


It was raining outside—birds 
were angry, the streets full 
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of fire-engines—and I thought 

of you after years: where are you now, 
and how are you living, so far away, 
with your black and white t.v. 

by the window that opens up 

to tea stalls, your single-bed 

in a square apartment, walls 
calendared with gods and goddesses 
all the way back to nineteen 
ninety-six. Tell me, my beautiful 
loss, my hyacinth, how are you living 
in the valleys of Dehra, 

in that house you have made 

with a young man you love. 
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‘This book carves out an Odishan corner in the garden of 
works of eight Odia poets who write in English. It is the 
first book of its kind in putting the spotlight on Odisha's 
major practitioners of English-language poetry. In doing 
this it more than showeases Odisha's contribution to the 
Indian English scene and sensibility, As a matter of fact it 
has ro be understood as an expression of the twin impulses 
intellectual! climate of our time, Shaped a5 it is by 
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